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but he was by far the most influential man in the kingdom who had been
uniformly a supporter of James's interests; he had spoken strongly
against the Exclusion Bills (though he had admitted that it might be
necessary to limit by Statute the prerogative of a Catholic King), and
he had visited James twice at Edinburgh in an attempt to arrange an
accommodation between Charles and James on the question of James's
religion. When Rochester had been under a cloud at the end of the late
reign, James so clearly identified their interests that he considered that
he himself was involved in the loss of Charles's favour. Rochester cannot
have been a very pleasant man: it was generally agreed that he had a
violent temper, particularly when he had been drinking, that in that
condition he spoke indiscreetly, and that he had the common faults of a
bully of being haughty in prosperity and unduly humble in adversity.
But in those days of lax political principles he was one of the few
prominent men who pursued a consistent line of conduct; he was a strong
royalist and an equally strong Churchman, and it was probably his
influence which kept the King within the bounds of moderation during
his first four months; but he was much to blame for remaining in office
when his advice was no longer listened to and when the ultimate aims
of the royal policy were no longer in doubt. Within ten days of his
accession James revived the post of Lord Treasurer and gave it to
Rochester; but, though the Minister had for the time being a pre-
dominant position in the royal counsels and was in effect Foreign
Minister, he was not given a free hand in his own department, but was
subject to close supervision by the King.

Sunderland had every reason to fear that the death of Charles would
put an end to his political career. It is idle to search Sunderland's
actions for any underlying principle: on the Exclusion question he had
made one of his many miscalculations; he had not expected that James
would come to the throne and he had taken a leading position in what
he thought would be the victorious party. James had been very angry
at his desertion. But Sunderland need have been in no apprehension;
three days after the accession Barrillon wrote to Louis (after recounting
James's favours to Rochester):

Lord Sunderland has also a large share in the King's confidence;
he has spoken of him to me in terms of the highest esteem, and as he
regards him as a fitting instrument to serve him in the plans which
he has in mind, His Britannic Majesty has endeavoured both before
and since the death of the late King to establish a close relation
between Lord Rochester and Lord Sunderland;

and he added that recently James had not had much success in this